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these rights until the new king has completed the ceremony
of installation. The representative of the deceased king is
allowed to retain all the objects which are given to him for
his temporary royalty, except the horse of the dead king,
which he must give up to the new king in order that the
latter may sacrifice it before returning to the village.1
To come now to mock or temporary kings appointed
annually to reign for a short period, among the Kwottos
of Northern Nigeria the King of Panda used to be regarded
as an incarnate divinity, who had power over the elements.
Nevertheless, at an annual festival one of the king's slaves,
a strong, handsome man, was allowed for a single day to
wear a leopard's skin (the badge of royalty) and to adorn
his head with a pair of buffalo horns ;   thus arrayed, and
attended by a bodyguard of fifty men, armed with stout
sticks, he used to strut proudly about the town, exclaiming,
" I am king at this festival.    Let no one dispute my will."
At sight of him in the distance the people scattered, believing
that he had the power to cause anyone who might offend him
to be struck down with a mortal sickness.    Should he be
minded to kill anyone he might do so, and no questions might
be asked about it.    He made a round of the town, visiting
any house he pleased, and custom compelled the inmates to
present him with money or gowns according to their means.
Meantime the real king provided him with as much beer to
drink and as many slave women for concubines as he cared
to ask for.    Even before he assumed the leopard's skin and
the buffalo horns, the slave enjoyed for three days a privileged
position in the King of Panda's palace, a special hut for
eating in and a special hut for sleeping in being assigned to
him inside the palace close to that of the Kihg.    When he
had made his round of the town, he returned to the palace,
and the real King thereupon invested him with a new white
gown and turban.   After receiving them the slave renounced
his pseudo-royal privileges until the following year.    At
Toto to this day, under English rule, there lives a strong man
of slave parentage, who acts the part of the principal slave
in this ceremony every year, though on these festive occasions
he naturally does not enjoy the licentious privileges which
1 L. Tauxier, Le Noir du Yatenga, p. 352.